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The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The TatLer may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 


Our Readers are informed, that the Title-page and Index to the 
Second Volume of the Tater, up to the 30th of June, will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. 








AN ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT IN ABYSSINIA.* 
Tus is a curious history. Mr Pearce was naturally formed for a 
rambler; he was one of those youths whom parents and friends are 
generally recommended to send to sea, while the advisers evidently 
bear in mind that there is a chance that they never may come back. 
Is a boy incorrigibly wild?—Then send him to sea. On land he 
may disgrace his family: at sea he may not be improved,—he may 
even be made worse, having no friend to watch over him,—but he 
will be got rid of. The words ‘ Send him to sea’ are in such cases 
uttered with a feeling that would throw him into the sea. This 
advice was given to the father of young Pearce ; but the father loved 
his son, and did not follow it, thinking it would be better for the 
boy to be under the eye of a strict master, than thrown into 
the society of men of reckless habits. He apprenticed Nathaniel 
to a carpenter and joiner. The lad was not long before he ran 
away, and went to sea of his ownaccord. After his first voyage he 
was again apprenticed to a leather-cutter, but he could not agree 
with the master’s wife, and a second time set off for Deptford. It 
might seem curious that so many boys of restless temper take to 
the sea, which to those who know it would promise but a life of 
monotony, as well as hardship: but the boys do not know it. They 
think only to escape from the life they are leading, and wander they 
know not whither. Young Pearce got into a variety of scrapes, 
was taken prisoner by the French, escaped at last, after many un- 
successful attempts, and returned to England. He next obtained 
a berth on board of the Thames East Indiaman. During the voyage 
to China, he contrived to run away, with the intention of remaining 
some time at Amboyna; got into a scuffle, was taken before 
the governor, returned to his ship, and rewarded with two dozen 
lashes, and a stoppage of grog. In his homeward passage, he 
meets with a king’s ship, at the Cape of Good Hope, and to get 
on board, delivers himself up to its captain as a deserter from a king’s 
ship ; the captain cannot, therefore, return him to the Indiaman, as 
his former captain desires, and he is placed upon the books of the 
Sceptre. He goes on to Bombay, where he hears much of the 
quick promotion of Englishmen who desert from their vessels, and 
enter the service of the Mahratta government. Pearce leaves the 
ship, with nine or ten of his mess-mates ; is taken, and thrown into 
prison at Bombay, until the ship is ready to sail; he is again wel- 
comed on board with two dozen lashes,—a sort of etiquette always 
observed with regard to Mr Pearce. Admirals are welcomed with 
so many guns. Mr Pearce has always a compliment of two dozen 
lashes. He is soon after wrecked near the Isle of France. He 
next gets on board the Lancaster, is wounded on boarding a vessel, 
and, on his next arrival at Bombay, is invalided. He gets better, 
engages in a scuffle, nearly kills a man, is taken, makes his escape, 
confesses his situation to an officer of the Honourable Company’s 
marine, who contrives to put him on board the Antelope; and, 
changing his name a second time, he sails for Mangalore. There 
Lord Valentia is taken on board, and the vessel proceeds to Mocha. 
She thence pursues her course up the Red Sea. In consequence 
* The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce. Written by Himself, 
during a Residence in Abyssinia, from the year 1810 to 1819. Together 


with Mr Coffin’s Account of his visit to Goudar. Edited by J. J. Halls, 
Eeq. Two Volumes. 12mo, Colburn and Bentley. 








of some misunderstanding between his lordship and the captain, the 
whole party returns to Mocha, and in a few days, the Antelope 
sails for Bombay ; Pearce knowing the danger of returning to that 
settlement, swims ashore in the night, and takes up his residence at 
Mocha, where he turns Mahometan. Lord Valentia obtains a pas- 
sage in another vessel, and endeavours to persuade Pearce to go 
with him, but he is afraid to venture. After a visit to Bombay, 
where the conduct of the captain of the Antelope is investigated, 
Lord Valentia is furnished with another vessel, the Panther, and 
again puts in at Mocha, where he finds Pearce, sick and in great 
distress. Our hero now goes on board, and proceeds to Massowa, 
where he is engaged by Mr Salt to accompany him in his Abyssinian 
expedition. 

Amid all the wild vagaries of Pearce, there is much kindness of 
heart, and great generosity, and he makes friends wherever he goes. 
One of his.captains had offered to make him a midshipman, but he 
declined the offer. During six years schooling at Yorkshire, he had 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the French language, which occa- 
sionally made him useful as an interpreter, and enabled him to 
become acquainted with those who had charge of him, his fellow 
captives, &c. while in France. In one of his attempts to escape 
from that country, two or three young aristocrats were in his com- 
pany. It was in the autumn of 1794, His companions were put 
to death, and he was warned that if he was found in such company 
again, he would meet a similar fate. Having gradually obtained 
some liberty, however,—from his usefulness and general good- 
humour, and being entrusted with some charge which gave him 
access to a young prisoner of this class, he incurs the danger, rather 
than not give him a chance of escape, on his next attempt to elude 
his keepers. 

Pearce seems to have been highly valued by Mr Salt, who on his 
departure from Abyssinia, left him there under the protection of 
the Ras of Tigré, commonly called Ras Welled Selassé; charging 
him to keep a journal during his stay there ; a desire of which the 
present work is the result. During the life of his friend, the Ras, 
our hero seems to have lived happily enough. About the period of 
that prince’s death, his health declined, and the hardships to which 
he was exposed during the subsequent troubles, reduced him to 
a state of extreme weakness. Mr Salt, at that time consul-general 
of Egypt, sent for him to join him there; and, early in the year 
1820, was about to despatch him to England, in charge of some 
articles of importance; thinking it a good opportunity to restore 
him to his native land; but within a few days of the vessel's sail- 
ing, he caught a cold and fever, which being aggravated by improper 
treatment, proved fatal. He died in June 1820, at the age of 41 
years, leaving a daughter, mentioned in his will by the name of 
Cullum. 

Ras Welled Selassé is represented as a Prince remarkable for his 
clemency ; and the facts recorded by Mr Pearce shew some strik- 
ing instances of it. He had an extraordinary consideration for 
human life; and though he delighted in war, for its activity and 
excitement, hesitated to commence, and was willing to end, all 
differences with his enemies—for the sake of his subjects! His 
English friend, speaking to him of some treacherous tricks played 
by a man of the name of Gorgis, the Ras replies,— 

‘ I am not surprised at Gorgis: he was once found in league with 
some others, in the time of Gusmarsh Woldi Gabriel, Ras Michael’s 
son, and was caught filling a hole with powder under the sofa | 
slept upon, for which he was to have been paid by the Gusmarsh 
Woldi Gabriel, had it succeeded ; but it was not God’s will it should 
be so. I chained Gorgis, with an intention to punish hinf, but at 
last I sent him about his business, as I did not like to take away 
his life on my own account, but left him to the judgment of God.’ 

‘Ras Welled Selassé being,’ says Pearce, ‘ the most merciful 
governor ever known in Abyssinia, never keeps even the greatest 
of his enemies long in confinement, and never puts them to death, 
except for murder; while-his predecessors have been known to 


burn alive or cut off the limbs of those who have fallen under their 
displeasure for the slightest offences,’ 
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In one respect, the Englishman seems unjust to -his Abyssinian 
friend; saying of him,—* Though a man of the tenderest feelings, 
he is the greatest miser, I believe, that ever existed. The poor get 
nothing from him but the yearly offerings, which all Christian 
chiefs are bound to bestow by the laws of their religion. Never- 
theless, he is a great favourite with the poor, as ‘he does them jus- 
tice, when wronged by the rich or powerful.’ 

This statement, as the editor observes, is contradicted by the 
writer’s own account of the prince’s liberality to himself. It is 
also expressly contradicted in the second volume, where, speaking of 
persons who will give nothing till they are on their death-beds, and 
then leave their property to the church, he says,— 

* This was not the case'with the old’ Ras; he” had’ never been 
extravagant, but liked to see his money laid out to good: purpose, 
and was always ready to help those in distress: but he was very 
particular in investigating their case, to guard against imposition, 
though he was often cheated by the artfulness of religionists of both 
sexes, who swarm and lurk, like hyenas, in all the secret holds of 
Abyssinia.’ 

We can only suppose that the author, in progress of his journal, 
had learned to distinguish this caution from penuriousness. This 
extraordinary monarch, just, merciful, and brave, was also capable 
of doing what few can arrive at,—confessing himself in error. 
Having, upon some occasion, spoken harshly to Pearce, he afterwards 
repented, and sent him a present ofahorse. Pearce sent the horse 
back. The next morning the sender back was sent for :—Pearce at 
first refused to go, but was prevailed upon by his friends not to 
carry his resentment further ;—he went. The Ras asked him why 
he returned the horse. Pearce explained. The Ras replied, ‘ I 
only said it from being out of temper with something else, and I am 
in the wrong.’—Many would be capable of giving the affront upon 
such grounds, but how few—more especially among princes—would 
have the candour to acknowledge it. This sovereign would have 
been remarkable in other countries than ‘his own. So high was 
our author in favour with his royal friend, that he was not only in 
the habit of dining at his table, but also of dining with his wife, if 
he were absent; a privilege not allowed to the nearest relation, and 
which had not been granted to Mr Salt, who had only once been 
able to obtain a sight of her. The Ras was greatly attached to this 
lady, and was quite distracted by her loss. She died of tlie small- 
pox. ‘As she breathed her last, her husband, who was close by her 
side, drew’his knife and was about to stab himself, but was disarmed. 
He remained for some time senseless on the ground, and for several 
days afterwards ate nothing, and appeared inconsolable, continually 
repeating, ‘ ls God angry with me?” 
the lady, her brother, Ito Yasous, died of the same disease. 
Pearce thus describes the funeral :— 

*Ozoro Mantwaub and Ito Yasons were buried at Chelicut, and 
a house was built over their grave. The grave was first dug, and 
then a large coffin or trough, made out of the trunk of a large 
darro tree, formerly serving as doors to the Ras’s house, was placed 
in it.* 1. myself carried Ozoro Montwaub. in my arms from the 
church to the grave ; she was sewed up in a fine white Indian cloth, 
and over that was tied the skin upon which she died: they call it a 
néet, and it is formed either of a cow’s or goat’s hide. The whole 
‘of the people, from the king to the town-cast, sleep with their bodies 
bare upon it, though they have a carpet beneath. Nobody, except 
her priest, myself, her women servants, and the eunuchs who used 


to attend upon her, and of-whom she had a great number, was 
allowed to see her. 

The earlier part of the funeral ceremony is described in another 
part of the volume. 
is ‘laid upon acouch, and carried to the church, at a slow pace. 

_According to the distance of the house from the church, the whole 
route is divided into seven equal parts, and when they come to the 


Mr 


_end of every seventh part, the couch is set down, and prayers of 


‘forgiveness offered to the Supreme Being for the deceased. Every 
‘neighbour helps to dig the grave, bringing their own materials for 
the purpose, and all try to outwork one another. Indeed, when. a 
stranger happens to die where he has no acquaintances, numbers 
always flock to assist in burying him, and many of the townspeople 
will keep an hour’s cry, as if they had been related. There is no ex- 
pense for burying, as every one assists his neighbour, as I have 
mentioned above. But the priests (the old story) demand an ex- 
orbitant sum, from those who have property, for prayers of forgive- 
ness ; and I have seen two priests quarrelling over the cloth of a poor 
dead woman, the only es article she had left, If aman dies and 
leaves a wife and child, the poor woman is drained of the last article 
of value she possesses, to purchase meat and drink for those priests, 
for six months after her misfortune, otherwise they would not bestow 
‘a prayer upon her husband, which would disgrace her, and render 
her name odious amongst the lowest of the populace. In this man- 
ner, I have known many families ruined.’ 
{To be continued.) 


* It is a common practice to take doors to make a coffin for great persons 
at their death, if they have wooden ones, for, in general, they are of cane. 


The body being sewn up, as before mentioned, | 





Two days after the death of | 








CIRCULATION OF JOURNALS AND LITERATURE 
BY THE POST. 





Ir has been proposed, and we trust the plan will be speedily 
adopted, that printed papers, not exceeding four or six ounces, 
shall be permitted to be sent by the general post: that a sheet of 
demy of the ordinary or full-sized paper, namely, a sheet of the 
size of half the sheet of a daily newspaper, should be conveyed for 
one halfpenny postage, and that a sheet of the size of the daily 
newspapers should be conveyed for one penny postage, to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 

Thus not only newspapers, but pamphlets, essays, prospectuses, 
price currents, reviews, magazines, and almost every description of 
literature, would be sent by post. 

That such arrangements are practicable is set beyond doubt or: 
question, from even the most reluctant subordinate, by the. fact 
that in America, and in France, such a system has long been in ope- 
ration. In France, books and all kinds of publications may be 
transmitted by post from Paris to any part of the kingdom, at the 
rate of ten centimes, or five sous (ora halfpenny) per sheet. In 
America the charge for conveying a newspaper by post is three 
farthings every three thousand miles. In several of the German 
states similar facilities haye long been, enjoyed. In France, the 
postage for circulating a paper within each department, where it is 
published, is two centimes, or one half the price charged for con- 
veyance to any part of the kingdom. Half price is paid for the 
conveyance of a half sheet. The French government have directed 
that some descriptions of works, which relate to the arts and sciences, 
shall be conveyed free of postage. 

Many persons justly consider it a matter of importance that the 
metropolitan journals, on which greater capital and more talent are 
employed, should circulate with the utmost facility in the provinces, 
in order that metropolitan impressions may have their fair influence 
against local feelings and prejudices. They fear that people would 
be disinclined to pay the postage in addition to the price of the 
newspaper, and that such a regulation would operate prejudicially 
against the metropolitan journals. 

These fears we believe to be entirely unfounded. Competition 
will cause the public to be supplied with papers, without any addi- 
tion to the price. The present newsvender’s profit is one penny 
and a fraction. Upon the proposed system the penny would go to 
government, in payment for the labour of delivering the letters, and 
the fraction would pay a commission for the collection of subscrip- 
tions, quarterly or yearly, as it might be. This would be a matter 
which would easily adjust itself; and to every objection the come 
mittee may reply, “It is done in France.” The government would, 
if the regulations were well framed, entirely supersede the private 
distribution, so far as relates to distant conveyance; the immense 
wultiplication of papers resulting from the change, would more than 
compensate them for the loss; and, certainly, if there is a subject 
on which private interests should not be permitted to stand in the 
way of public improvement, it is the present. 

A contemporary asserts, that the mass of the people “ would 
infinitely rather pay four-pence for a paper to the publisher, than 
three-pence to him and one penny to the Post-office.” The objec- 
tion is entirely fallacious ; and founded on the supposition that such 
paper would be paid for as it arrives, when in fact, the money 
would be paid as it is now, to the publisher in advance, and he 
would settle with the Post-office. A French or an American post 
officer would instruct the English Post-office as to the details.’— 
Westminster Review. 





QuoTING AUTHORS WITHOUT NAMING THEM.—There are some 
books in which it is allowable, and even commendable, not to name the 
authors from whom a writer takes what he alleges. This suits a vain man 
extremely well; for then general terms, ‘I have read somewhere,’ * A cer- 
tain author relates,’ &c. give an advantageous idea of an author. The reader 
thinks he that speaks so would not do it, if the book he mentions, without 
naming the anthor, were known to other learned men. As for me, I ene 
deavour chiefly to satisfy the curiosity of my readers, and therefore I always 
name the authors. from whom I take what I relate; nay, 1 endeavour to 
discover whence the moderns have taken what they allege.—Bayle. 


Love AND Empire.—Lord Whitworth, ambassador to the Court 
of Russia, had had a personal intimacy with the Czarina Catherine (the first 
Catherine, wife of Peter the Great) at a time when her favours were not 
purchased, nor rewarded, at so extravagant a rate as that of adiadem. When 
he had accommodated the rupture betweeu the Courtof Englind and the 
Czar, he was invited to a ball at court, and taken out to dance by the Czarina. 
As they began the minuet, she squeezed him by the hand, and said ina 
whisper, “* Have you forgot little Kate ?” 





A WOMAN’S VOICE. 
Her speech, like lovers’ watch’d, was kind and low. 
DaveENant. 





A PORTRAIT OF FANCY. 
His garment neither was of silke nor say 
But paynted plumes in goodly order dight 
Like as the sunburnt Indian do aray 
Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight : 
As those same plumes, so seemed he vaine and light, 
That by his gaite might easily appeare, 
For still he fared as dauncing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did beare, 
That in the ydle ayre he mov'd still here and theare. 
Srenser. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Harmannet.—The Padlock—The School for Coquettes— Love, Law, and Physic. 


Exo.isH Orzra.—The Haunted Hulk—The Old Regimentals—Old and Young 
. —Theé Middle Temple. 








EnGusH OPERA, 
Mr Bernarp, the author of the new operetta which was pro- 
duced here on Saturday night; called The Old Regimentals, has a 
turn for gallant sentiment, and we like him. What is better, the 
public like him, and gave his new production their hearty applause ; 
which it deserved. 

Charles Amadeus, Grand. Duke of Baden, (Mr Perkins) is a 
well disposed young prince, and has governed his subjects according- 
ly, till he gets an Italian secretary, the Chevalier Dandoli, (Mr O. 
SmrTH) who, with a view to supplant him, instigates him to become 
debauched and despotic. The Prince’s-better nature often misgives 
itself, but the Italian prevails, and the people get so discontented 
that they besiege his palace doors with their complaints, but to no 
purpose. Among his Highness’s other misdemeanors, he inveigles a 
gitl into the palace,—Eva (Miss H. Cawsz),—who luckily suc- 
ceeds in avoiding his snares, and making her escape. Dandoli in- 
cites him to pursue her. He does so, and is beset in the forest by 
a set of fellows, whom the Secretary himself had placed there to 
murder him. The Duke escapes, not unwounded, into the cottage 
of an old retired Major, (Mr Bartury) who had been an enthusi- 
astic fellow soldier of his father “old Duke John,’ and who has 
jast been apostrophizing an old suit of his Highness’s regimentals, 
which he keeps hang up against the wall, as a kind of personation 
of his beloved master. Duke Charles has a cloak round him, and 
the Major does not know him. The old soldier attends to his 
wound; startles him with calling himself Michael Braunbach (by 
which he recognizes him for the father of Eva) ; gives him a hundred 
unintentional pangs, by talking against the reigning Duke and his 
“cursed Italian ;” and intersperses all he says with praises of “old 
Duke John,” detailing in particular his gift of the regimentals. 
Duke John, a bluff soldier like the Major, who had been accus- 
tomed to fight near. him, and was called his shadow (a very fat 
shadow, by the way) had asked him, after a hot day’s work, what 
acknowledgment he could make him for his bravery; or to speak 
in his Highness’s cordial style,-—what he could do for “ the raseal.” 
“Tasked him,” says the Major, “to be graciously pleased to be- 
stow on me the hat, coat and breeches, which had been sprinkled 
with his noble blood. Old John looked at me, and addressing me 
in his beautiful, rough, thundering voice, said, “ Well, Mike,— 
take’em, you thief, and much good may they do you.” [These 
affectionate sallies of old soldiership delighted the audience]. 

Duke Charles, who is standing all this while in mental and 
bodily pain, with assassins after him, and an injured and an hos- 
pitable father before his eyes, in vain feels a momentary anger at 
Michael’s description of him. The Major’s honesty, his love of the 
old Duke, his injuries as the father of Eva, and even his denounce- 
ment of the follies of the new reign, awaken in the Prince a 
tormenting interest. On a sudden the door opens, and the Duke’s 
perplexities are increased by seeing Eva rush into her father’s arms. 
The Major, who has missed her for three or four days, but tried to 
hope the best, begins to think the worst when he sees her in tears 
of grief, and especially when he finds that she has been in the 
palace. She tells him how she was inveigled into it by a story of 
her being able to sell her work to advantage, so as to procure him a 
‘few comforts.’ He thrusts her from his bosom. The progress of 
her narrative shews him that she escaped unhurt, and he again 
clasps her in his arms. He suddenly recollects, however, that he 
has got in his house a man who defended the Duke’s conduct, and 
rushing to him in a paroxysm of imagination, as he sits in a chair, 
addresses him, to Eva’s amazement, as if he were the Duke himself. 
Charles Amadeus rises impetuously on his part, and throwing open 
his cloak, discovers the ducal symbols. Michael’s indignation is now 


and again rushing towards his guest, cries out that‘ he will kill him. 
Eva interferes in horror, but ‘the Duke falls on his knee, and 
presenting his bosom, tells the old man to fallon. He says his 
life could not end better than at the hands of a gallant and wronged 
father. This disarms Michael. He bids the Prince get up; and 
the Duke’s pursuers now thundering at the door, he becomes as 
anxious to save him, as be had first felt désirous of being his exe- 
cutioner, The Duke is hastily requested to go into another room, 
put on the old regimentals of his father, and make his escape 
through a pannel, which leads into a bye-wood. He has scarcely 
left the scene for this purpose, when in come the assassins, headed 
by the false Italian, who has resolved to fill up the measure of his 
treachery by directing the murder of his confiding Prince, under 
pretence of his having been a bad sovereign, whom he had advised 
to no purpose. The Major meantime secretly tells his daughter to 
go out for help; and Dandoli has just had time to let his master 
overhear his abuse of him before he goes through the pannel, when 
she returns with a party of soldiers. Dandoli, who had made up 
his mind that the Duke had fled into the cottage, but who had been 
somewhat staggered in his belief by the Major’s assertion to the 
contrary, is confirmed in his suspicions by picking up the Prince’s 
star, which had got detached. He tells the officer that the Major 
had intended to assassinate the Duke, and, as a proof of it, pro- 
duces the star. The Major, in vain protesting that he is wronged, 
is carried off to the Duke’s court to be tried. va, trusting that 
her father’s innocence will acquit him, is alarmed for the Duke’s 
safety, and arms herself with the Major’s musket, as a last re- 
source, in case the assistance of her feeble arm should become 
available. She leaves the cottage accordingly; and the next scene 
carries us to a room inthe court, where the Major appears on his 
trial, with Dandoli for his accuser, and a foolish, drunken old cham- 
berlain (Reeve), for his Judge. The Judge has pre-determined that 
he shall be guilty, and addresses him as ‘ Michael Braunbach, for- 
merly of the Alsatian dragoons, and now of very evil propensities.’ 
Michael \aughs ; but matters are going hard with him, when a cry 
is heard out of doors of ‘Duke John!’ and an officer comes in with 
the extraordinary intelligence that a figure is walking through the 
city in the likeness of the late Prince, and amidst the cries of the 
people. Dandoli’s heart begins to misgive him. The noise in- 
creases, and in a minute in comes, surely enough, the apparition of 
the old regimentals; to wit, Duke Charles who had escaped in 
them from his enemies, and who declares that with his father’s 
clothes, he has put on his sentiments. Dandoli is dismissed in 
scorn: Eva, who had done the good she thought probable, and shot 
the men who had overtaken the Duke, is presented by him to her 
father, who clasps her joyfully to his heart: and his Highness then 
says, that she must come to his heart,—as his wife. He then turns 
to the Major, and embraces him as his ‘friend ;? upon which the 
drunken chamberlain steps forward, and when the Duke has done 
with the embrace, opens his arms in patronizing emulation, and bids 
the Major come into them as his friend, 

The only fault we have to find with this piece, is the ease with 
which the Major suffers himself to be thought guilty in the cottage 
scene with the Chevalier, and be taken to prison. A few words more 
might have turned the tables upon the latter ; but these did not suit 
the dramatist, and they are omitted. With the exception of this 
single fault, which is the greater pity fot its singleness, we have 
nothing but praise to bestow on this very pleasant, spirited, interest- 
_ ing, and generous-hearted little production, which if it be original 
(we mean untranslated) does Mr Bernarp great credit for its in- 
vention, and at all events, ddes credit to his taste and feelings. The 
style is good and terse; the light and grave parts equally commenda- 
ble ; and the hearts of the audience are satisfied no less than their 
heads, and without cant. We felt ourselves seriously interested in 
what was coming newt; and praise cannot be greater than this from 
the mouth of daily critics. 

Bart ev’s old Major is one of his. best characters. There is 
something in it besides his usual mere nature. It has inspired him 
with some of nature’s exuberance: Mr. O. Sura makes an Italian 





at its height; he starts back in raging astonishment, draws his sword, 





more hard than subtle. There is not melodrama and flapped hat 
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enough for him in a mere gentleman villain. Reeve has not much 
to do in the Chamberlain, but does it well, and makes a song 
more effective than might have been looked for, either from the 
music or words. Little Harrret Cawse looks and acts like the 


* honest-hearted girl we take her to he. Ge 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The name of the little piece called the Friend at Court, from 
the French of La Fille d’Honneur, was to have been a mere translation, 
but the late revival of Massinger’s Maid of Honour made it necessary to 
adopt a new one. 


— We understand that Mr Elliston, at the late dissolution of 

artnership between the patentees of Drury-Lane, endeavoured to secure 
the assistance of Mrs Orger for the Surrey Theatre ; Captain Polhill, how- 
ever, unwilling to lose one of the most natural and useful actresses on the 
boards of Drury, lost no time in arranging terms of re-engagement. Mrs 
Wood is engaged also, and most of the public favourites are retained. 
Report speaks of two Debutantes, young, pretty, and of great promise, in 
the line of genteel comedy. We wish them success. The stage is sadly 
deficient in genteel talent. We shall be glad to welcome an actress who 
can act as well as look like a lady. 


Sincutar Proor or Honest Ecotism 1N AN AvuTHOR. — 
Accursins, the philologist, having been accused of owing his notes on Auso- 
nius to Fabricio Varano, bishop of Camarino, made the following singular 

rotestation, which he published in one of his books :—‘ In the name of 
God and man, of truth and sincerity, I solemnly swear, and if any declara- 
tion be more binding than an oath, I in that form declare, and I desire that 
my declaration may be received as strictly true, that I have never read or 
seen any author, from which my own lucubrations have received the smallest 
assistance or improvement: nay, that I have even laboured, as far as pos- 
sible, whenever any writer has published any observations, which I myself 
had before made, immediately to blot them out of my works. If in this 
declaration I am forsworn, may the Pope punish my perjury ; and may an 
evil genius attend my writings, so that whatever in them is good, or at least 
tolerable, may appear to the unskilfn! multitade exceedingly bad, aud even 
to the learned trivial and contemptible ; and may the small reputation I now 

jossess, be given to the winds, and regarded as the;worthless boon of vulgar 
evity.” 


Excencent Practicat. Joxe.—Father Paul Sarpi had a pro- 








found knowledge of mathematics, but the utmost contempt for judicial | 


astrology. ‘ Wecannot,’ he used to say, ‘ either find out, or we cannot 
avoid, what will happen hereafter.’ His patron, the Duke of Mantua, who 
loved to soften the cares of government with sallies of humorr, having a 
mare ready to foal a mule, engaged Paul to take the horoscope of the ani- 
mal’s nativity. This being done, and the scheme settled, the duke sent it to 
all the famous astrologersin Europe, informing them, that under such and 
such an aspect a bastard was born in his palace. The astrologers returned very 
different judgments ; some asserting that his bastard would be a cardinal, 
others a warrior, others a bishop, and others a pope! These wise conjec- 
tures tended not a little to abate the credulity of the times. 


IRELAND A Dozen Years Aco.—The most lamentable misappli- 
cation of the doctrine of non-interference has been in the case of the 
famine and fever which have desolated Ireland. Not less than a million of 
people have been totally ruined by these dreadful scourges, of whom at least 
one hundred thousand have died: and these under every circumstance of 
horror,—exposed in ditches, in open fields! by the road sides! whole dis- 
tricts without any medical or charitable assistance. Repeated iustances have 
occurred of whdle families perishing unknown and without help. And you 
see, everywhere, cabins fallen down, where yon are told the family died of 
the fever! And this must necessarily have been the case; for when the 
whole family were ill, they had no support bnt such casual supply as might 
be left by a neighbour on the outside of a door, or was put in on a long- 
handled shovel ; so that when they became unable to rise, or if no assistance 
was at hand, they must have perished from want of sustenance as well as 
from disease. There being no legal provision for the poor in Ireland,—no 
assistance whatever to save a poor person perishing from want—made the 
situation of the sick more perilous. As there are no parish officers, there is 
no person whose business it is officially to enquire into the state of the poor. 
Miserably inadequate to the relief of this great calamity was the assistance 
which the reduced number of the Irish gentry could afford. They did exert 
themselves most meritoriously. The absentee proprietors, with a few 
splendid exceptions, did little or nothing.—Preface to ‘ Maurice and 
Eerzhetta.’ , 

MOTTO FOR A TIBRARY. 
The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 


Davenant. 





SoS > 


TO THE READER. 


Tue continuation of the remarks on General O’Connon’s Pamphlet, is 
unavoidably deferred for a day or two. 





THIS EVENING. 
Se 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
c Drama, called 


A New Domesti 
EILY O’°CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, Mr Chapman. . Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
To which will be added, NG NC into One Act, the Farce, called 





THE LATE JOHN ABERNETHY SURGEON, 
F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. 
THE Medicines which that great Genius discovered for the Cure of all Disorders of 
the Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, and which are admirably adapted for the preven. 
tion of Cholera Morbus, may now be procured by the Public at a very moderate 
am, with full instruction for their use ; viz. his Antibilious Pills, and his Stoma- 
chic Digestive Pills, at 1s. 3d. and 2s. 9d. each Bottle. The above Medicines are 
Pp red only by Dr USON, formerly a pupil of Mr Abernethy, and who has for 
the last 15 years invariably adopted their use with the most astonishing ben «fit to 
his Patients. Dr U., has appointed John Fleming, Chemist, 8 Holborn-bars, his sole 
wholesale Agent, and from whom they may be procured retail ; likewise at most 
respectable Chemists, both in Town and its vicinity. 
-B.—Ask for Abernethy’s Pills or Mixture, as prepared by Doctor Uson. 





KING’S THEATRE. 
For the Farewell Benefit of M. Potier. 
GNECCO’s PRO Buffa, compressed into One Act, entitled 
LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA. 
Corilla Tortorini, Prima Donna for the Opera Seria, Madame Pasta. 
Violante Pescarelli, Seconda Donna, Madame Castelli. 
Frederico Mordente, Prima Tenore . Signor Curioni. 
Don Griletto Pasticci, Poet, and Author of the Drama, Signor Santini. 
Fischetto, Signor De Angeli. 
Fastidia Trivella, Impressaria (Manager) Signor Deville. 
| Companone, Maestro and Composer of the Music of the Piece, Signor Lablache. 
After which, the Vaudeville, in One Act, entitled 
LE CENTENAIRE. 
Philip Gaillard. M. Potier. 
To conclude with the celebrated Piece entitled 
LES PETITES DANAIDES, OU, 99 VICTIMES. 
| L’Amour, Mlle. St. Ange. L’Hymen, Mile. Clara. Madeleine, Mile. Irma. 
Le Pére Sournois, M. Potier. Pince, M. Laporte. 
| 49 Brothers of Pince ; 49 Danaides, Daughters of Sournois ; Cupids, Demons, 
Furies, &c. By the Ladies and Gentlemen of the French Theatre. 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Buckston e’s Farce of 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
Mrs Dudley, Mrs Glover. Sophia, Mrs Humby. Mary, Mrs Ashton. 
Mrs Grimley, Mrs Tayleure. Mrs Taylor, Mrs Coveney. 
Mr Gillman, Mr Webster. Mr Dudley, Mr Mulleney. Charles, Mr Brindal, 
John, Mr Coveney. Frederic Vincent, Mr Bartlett. 
To which will be added, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. lbenren, Mr Newcombe. 

The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Watlack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with Pococ x’s Comic Opera, in Two Acts, called 
JOHN OF PARIS. 

Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 

Rosa, Mrs T. Hill. 
John of Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Philip, Mr Huckel. . Gregory, Mr Coveney. 


To-morrow, Separation and Reparation ; The School for Coquettes ; and Fish Out 
of Water. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
The Romantic Drama, called 
SISTER OF CHARITY. 
St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 

Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
Paulo, Mr J. Russell. Andrea, Mr O. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
Lieutenant, Mr East. Worgman, Mr Salter. 

After which, Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 

Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 

Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
To which will be added, the O eretta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Pegsy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.” 

To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millay. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 








To-morrow, The Irish Girl ; The Old Regimentals; Old and Young; and The 
Haunted Hulk. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Madame Simon. 
SHAKSPEARB’S Play of 
THE TEMPEST. 
Miranda, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. Ariel, Miss Somerville. 
Prospero, Mr Elton. Hypolito, Madame Simon. 
After which, a Ballet, entitled 
LE ROMANTIQUE AMOUREUX. 
In which the Opera Dancers will appear for this Night only. 
To which will be added, the Interlude, called 
IS HE JEALOUS? 
Harriet, Miss Vincent. Mr Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
In the course of the Evening a Variety of Singing. 
To conclude with (for this Night only, with the Characters reversed) 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Mr Vale. William, Madame Simon. 








AsTLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
VauxHALt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 








: NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Margaretta, Miss Forde. Robin, Mr Blanchard. Endless, Mr Buckstone. 
i To conclude with a New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss E. Tree. Jacqueline, Mrs Chapman. 
Eugene de Mireval, Mr J, Vining. Jean Coupbois, Mr Buckstone. 
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